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MEHRDAD SHOKOOHY 



SASANIAN ROYAL EMBLEMS AND THEIR REEMERGENCE 
IN THE FOURTEENTH-CENTURYDECCAN 



In the fourteenth century in the Deccan in Central 
India, a well-known Sultanate dynasty was established 
whose sultans called themselves Bahmani. They claimed 
to be descended from the Sasanians, and in their build- 
ings they decorated the crowns of the arches with a de- 
vice which varies in its details, but has as its main compo- 
nents two open wings surmounted by a crescent and 
sometimes a disk that closely resembles the emblems on 
the crowns of the Sasanian emperors. At a period when 
there is little evidence that the Sasanian royal emblems 
were still known to the Persian-speaking world 1 it is diffi- 
cult to see how the Bahmani sultans could have been 
aware of them. Yet the close resemblance between the 
Bahmani motifs and those on the Sasanian crowns 
should not be dismissed as merely coincidental. So far 
scholars have offered no explanation for the origin of 
the motif or its probable connection with the Bahmani's 
claim of noble origin. 2 

To what extent the Bahmani claim had any validity is 
not certain. The founder of the dynasty, which lasted for 
nearly two centuries, was Zafar Khan Hasan Gangu, a 
Persian adventurer at the Delhi court. Muhammad b. 
Tughluq made him governor of Gulbarga, from where 
he led a successrul rebellion against the sultan in 
1347-48. Zafar Khan claimed to be a descendant of Bah- 
man the son of Isfandiar, 3 through his lineage with Bah- 
ram Gur. 4 In the works of the early Muslim historians, 
who used the Khuddy ndma and other Sasanian sources, 
Bahman appears as a real historical character, while his 
legendary life is celebrated in Firdawsi's Shdhndma, 
which in the fourteenth century was regarded as the 
standard history of pre-Islamic Iran. According to 
A. D. H. Bivar, the legends of Bahman may indeed have 
some historical basis, and may allude to the post-Alexan- 
drian power struggle in northern Iran between Eumenes 
(whwmn), the former secretary of Alexander, and Anti- 
gonus, Alexander's successor. 5 

In the court of Delhi in the fourteenth century Zafar 
Khan was not the only personage who claimed a noble 
origin. Ibn Battuta records that at the time of Muham- 
mad b. Tughluq the governor of Qanuj was Amir Firuz 



Badakhshani, who traced his genealogy back to Bahram 
Gur. 6 Malik Karay, another personage at the court, also 
claimed descent from Bahram Gur. 7 A third was Amir 
Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad b. c Abd al-Qahir, a descend- 
ant of the Abbasid Caliph al-Mustansar. 8 In fact Delhi was 
full of Arab and Persian fortune hunters who had heard 
of the gold of India and left their homelands to seek 
wealth and power at the sultan's court. Muhammad b. 
Tughluq, whose brutality matched his generosity, wel- 
comed them and often gave them more than they 
deserved, but he frowned upon any one who ever wished 
to leave his court. Some who tried to escape in secret 
paid the price with their lives. 9 Many others, such as 
Zafar Khan, stayed and were raised to positions of power. 
The earliest Bahmani buildings are in Gulbarga, 
which was made the capital of the sultanate until 1424 
when the ninth sultan, Ahmad Shah Wali (1422-36), 
moved his capital to his newly reconstructed town of 
Bidar. The early examples of the winged motif are there- 
fore to be found on the arches of the buildings of Gul- 
barga, particularly in the few original structures inside 
the fort and on the tombs attributed to the first sultans, 
situated to the west of the town. 10 A good example of the 
device is on the exterior of the entrance arches of a 
square tomb chamber distinguished by its segmented 
melon-shaped dome. 11 The emblem (fig. 1) consists of 
two winged forms with foliated decoration on the wings, 
spreading upwards and outwards and cradling the cres- 
cent moon, within which is a disk carved in the form of a 




Fig. 1. Motif on the entrance arch of an anonymous tomb chamber 
with a segmented dome in Gulbarga. 
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Fig. 2. Tomb of Firuz Shah Bahmani. General view. 



rosette. A similar motif also appears in the interior of the 
tomb of Firuz Shah Bahmani, 12 in Haft Gunbad, the 
necropolis of the later sultans, situated to the east of the 
town. 

While the general form of the motif always remains 
the same, the details vary in different buildings and 
sometimes among the motifs on a single building. For 
example, in the tomb of Firuz Shah Bahmani (fig. 2) the 
motifs on the interior over all the arches, including 
those of the squinches, differ slightly from each other, 
and some have the word Alldh in the center. On the exte- 
rior the motifs (figs. 3 and 4) are quite different and are 
simplified. They appear over the niches and windows on 
two levels, and although each motif varies slightly from 
the others, they all fall into two general categories: those 
with the wings stretched outwards, and those with the 
wings pointing upwards. In both forms the suriace of the 
wings is plain and the outline foliated. The disk is absent, 
but the crescent is designed so that its center is in the 
form of a circle. In another building, an anonymous and 



little-known tomb chamber (flgs. 5 and 6) south of the 
fort and now in the middle of the built-up area of Gul- 
barga, the crescent is more pronounced, and its center is 
circular, again bearing the word Allah carved in relief 
(flg. 7) . The word suggests that there was a religious sym- 
bolism behind the motif, as was indeed the case with the 
Sasanian emblems. The tomb seems to date from the 
early decades of the Bahmani period, and probably 
belongs to one of the first Bahmani sultans. The winged 
form on this tomb chamber is more compact, and the 




Fig. 3. Tomb of Firuz Shah Bahmani. One of the motifs on the exte- 
rior of the arches. 
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Fig. 4. Tomb of Firuz Shah Bahmani. Motifs on the exterior arches. 

whole motif is comparable to the emblem on the crown 
of Piruz I, shown on some of his coins, 13 where the cres- 
cent almost touches the sphere, an arrangement which is 
not common to all Sasanian crowns. 

In the Deccan the motif is seen in a variety of forms, 
and most Bahmani buildings, whether religious or secu- 
lar, display one or more versions. In the fort of Gulbarga, 
for example, the device is present on the arches of the 
shops in the bazaar leading to the western gate. The ex- 
ample illustrated here (fig. 8) is particularly interesting, 
as the outward curve of each wing and a twist in the folia- 
tion of the tips is carried out in a manner which gives the 
impression of a flying bird to each wing, an allusion, per- 
haps, to the true function of wings. In this example the 
space within the crescent is filled with a three-petaled 



flower. Variations on this pattern can be found in many 
later motifs, for example in the mosque of Kamali Mujar- 
rad where the wings and the floral pattern are simplified 
and the crescent moon is more pronounced (iig. 9). 

As with the Bahmani motifs the Sasanian emblems 
appear in great variety. The problems associated with 
reading Pahlavi texts and monograms on coins have in 
fact made the distinctive features of the emblem of each 
crown a useful source for distinguishing the emperors 
not only on their coins but also on bas reliefs and unin- 
scribed silver ware. Most scholars agree that each compo- 
nent of the Sasanian emblems represents a particular 
religious symbol, but their views on the meaning of each 
symbol vary. For example, Edith Porada 14 associates the 
wings with Yerethraghna and later Anahita, merlons 
around the crown with Ahura Mazda, the moon with the 
izad Mah, and other features with other divine beings. 
Phyllis Ackerman 15 notes that "the Sasanian king dis- 
played on his crown sky, sun, and moon emblems. Thus 
his official headdress proclaimed him descendant of the 
sun and the moon." 

In Near Eastern cultures the representation of wings, 
crescent, and sphere or disk goes back far beyond Sasa- 
nian times, and can be traced to the first millennium b.c. 
and even earlier. In the Assyrian reliefs and paintings the 
devices are usually placed above the head of the king and 
denote the main deities. The features, however, are not 
combined but are set in a row, representing the deities in 
the form of the moon, the sun, and the wings of Assur 
the protector god of the Assyrians. Apart from these 
three, other deities are also sometimes present. For ex- 
ample, on a stele of Assurnasirpal II from Nimrod three 
extra deities are represented, 16 as is the case with a stele 
of Shalamneser III from Kurkh, and many others. 17 How- 
ever, the symbols of the additional deities vary, indicating 
that each king chose to represent only those whom he 
believed to be his main protectors. One of the more 
common additional deities is shown as a star, 18 probably a 
representation of Sirius, which, as we shall see, also 
appears in many Sasanian coins. 

The earliest known device combining the three main 
elements is seen in the Assyro-Urartan culture in the sym- 
bols above the head of the god Tishub. 19 The order of the 
form is close to that of the Sasanian and Bahmani motifs, 
and consists of the wings surmounted by the crescent 
which cradles the disk. It would be hard to believe that 
the Sasanians were aware of the Mesopotamian motif of 
over a thousand years earlier, however. The Sasanian 
motif had developed slowly, with each of the main com- 
ponents being gradually incorporated into the crowns. 
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Fig. 5. An anonymous tomb in Gulbarga town, south of the fort. General view. 



The winged motif commonly represented in Mesopo- 
tamian culture is, of course, in the form of a ring with a 
bird's wings and tail. In Achaemenid Iran, while the 
older Mesopotamian form occasionally appears, the 
more predominant form is a bearded man with wings. 
The figure is commonly regarded as a representation of 
Ahura Mazda, and as in the Mesopotamian examples it is 
placed above the scenes which contain the iigure of the 
king. Whenever the older, winged ring is presented, it is 
below the winged man, usually in a different frame but 
still above the head of the king. This lower winged sym- 
bol may be a representation of the royal Frawahr who is 
the heavenly link between the king and Ahura Mazda. 20 

Unlike the Mesopotamian reliefs, the early Achaeme- 
nid works never display the symbols of disk and crescent, 
and the sole deity represented is the winged figure, to 
confirm their inscriptions which mention Ahura Mazda, 



but never give the name of any other deity. On the tomb 
of Artaxerxes II or III, to the right of Ahura Mazda, how- 
ever, is the bas relief of a crescent cradling a sphere. This 
is a significant departure from the Achaemenid tradi- 
tion, particularly when compared with the inscriptions 
of Artaxerxes II, who acknowledges not only Ahura 
Mazda, but also Mithra and Anahita. 21 It is usually consid- 
ered that at the end of the Achaemenid period the cults 
of Mithra and Anahita, which were probably always 
strong in Iranian society, influenced the royal monothe- 
istic religion. In the case of this relief it seems that the 
sphere represents Mithra and the crescent Anahita. 

The association of the sphere or the sun disk with 
Mithra is perhaps more obvious. Although in the Avesta 
the sun and the moon are tjvo separate divine beings 
(izad) with their own prayer chapters relating to the ap- 
propriate rituals (yasht) , in the yasht dedicated to the sun 
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Fig. 6. Anonymous tomb in Gulbarga. Interior. 



prayers are offered to both the sun and Mithra. The asso- 
ciation of the two izads and the celebration of the birth 
of the sun on the festive days of mihragdn ( mithrakana) 
was also well known to ancient historians 22 as well as to 
early Muslim scholars. Al-Biruni records: 

Mihr is the name of the sun, who is said to have for the first 
time appeared to the world on this day; that therefore this 
day was called Mihr. This is indicated by the custom of the 
Kisras of crowning themselves on this day with a crown on 
which was worked an image of the sun. On the same day, 
they say, God spread out the earth and created the bodies 
as mansions for the souls. In a certain hour of this day the 
sphere of Irranjawi breathes for the purpose of rearing the 
bodies. 

On the same day God is said to have clad the moon in her 
splendour and to have illuminated her with light, after He 
had created her as a black ball without any light. Therefore, 
they say, on Mihrajan the moon stands higher than the sun, 
and the luckiest hours of the day are those of the moon. 23 



The association of the word mihr (Mithra) with the 
sphere survived in Iran after Islam, and even today the 
silver or brass sphere set above the standards carried dur- 
ing the processions of c dshurd is called a mihr. 24 

The association of the crescent moon with Anahita is 




Fig. 7. Motif of the arch of the anonymous tomb in Gulbarga. 
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Fig. 8. Motif on a shop in the bazaar of Gulbarga Fort. 

not as readily obvious as that of the sphere with Mithra, 
but there are a number of indications that lead us 
towards making this connection. Both in the Achaeme- 
nid and the Sasanian period, whenever there is a known 
reference to Anahita the symbol of the crescent seems 
also to be present. We have already noted such an exam- 
ple in the tomb of Artaxerxes. In the Sasanian carvings 
of Taq-i Bustan the connection between the two can also 
be observed. The main vault of Taq-i Bustan is devoted 
to presenting the investiture of an emperor, probably 
Piruz I (457-83), byAhura Mazda and Anahita. 25 On the 
facade (fig. 10) the arch of the vault is crowned by the 
crescent and two Auttering scarves, which represent the 
divine diadem, and were an alternative to the wings of 
Ahura Mazda. The Sasanian emperors are always shown 
with a royal diadem of this kind, which is tied at the back 
of the head. The divine diadem can also appear in the 
crowns of the kings, 26 and in the case of Qubad, for ex- 
ample, it takes the place of the wings. 27 In Taq-i Bustan 
the emperor himself wears a crown surmounted by the 
wings, the crescent, and the sphere (fig. 11), in a form 
closely comparable to the later Bahmani emblems. 

In the Avesta no mention is made of Anahita in the 
short yasht devoted to the moon, but there are certain 
similarities between the two deities. Anahita is the deity 
of water and a mother goddess, protector of mankind 
and responsible for the birth of human beings; 28 the 
moon is the deity of the reproduction of animals, 29 as 
well as being responsible for the tides of the sea. The 
connection of the moon with the cult of the mother god- 
dess may be even more deeply rooted in Near Eastern 
culture, and its manifestation in Christianity may be 
seen, for example, in the symbolism of the crescent in 
the iconography of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin, together with her other attributes such as stars 
and the fountain of living water and her title Stella 
Maris. 30 

Whatever the true meaning of the moon of the Sasa- 
nian crowns may be, this feature was not a part of their 




Fig. 9. Motif over an arch on the eastern facade of Kamali Mujarrad 
Mosque, Gulbarga. 

emblems at the beginning. 31 In fact the form of emblems 
of the Sasanian crowns went through various changes 
during the life of the dynasty. The sphere is seen from 
the very beginning on the crown of Ardashir I, 32 the 
founder of the dynasty, but it took several generations 
for the other elements to appear. The wings are first pre- 
sented on the crown of Bahram II (276-93), 33 and the 
crescent is first seen on the crown of Yazdigird I (399- 
420) and at the same period on the crown of Shapur the 
king of Armenia. 34 At this time the crescent is a small fea- 
ture set in front of the crown and not under the sphere. 
On Yazdigird's crown the wings are replaced with the 
diadem in the form of the scarf Auttering behind the 
sphere. It is only at the time of Bahram V (Bahram Gur) 
(420-38) that the moon is shown under the sphere, but 
without the wings. 35 The complete form, with the wings 
and the moon cradling the sphere, fmally appears two 
generations later on the crown of Piruz I. 36 In later Sasa- 
nian crowns the sphere is first replaced by what seems to 
be a bowl of flame, and later, from the time of Khusrau II 




Fig. 10. Motif on the apex of the arch atTaq-i Bustan. (After Reuter) 
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Fig. 11. Taq-i Bustan. Emperor's head. (Drawing: After Herzfeld) 

(Khusrau Parwiz) onwards, by a six-pointed star. 37 The 
example of the coin of Khusrau II illustrated here (fig. 
12) is from the Bishapur mint, the dies of which were re- 
used by the Arabs in the early years of their rule, and on 
the margin the word bismilldh has been added. 

The changes of the emblems on Sasanian crowns may 
not be without significance, and may be closely associ- 
ated with the social and religious conditions of the time. 
For example, the appearance of the moon on Bahram's 
crown may be associated with the events which followed 
the death of his father Yazdigird I. The nobles, appar- 
endy supported by the people, revolted against the royal 
family and set on the throne a Khusrau of a different lin- 
eage to Ardashir I. Bahram, who was in Arabia, took his 
force to the capital and reestablished the authority of the 
Sasanian house. His legendary feat of reclaiming the 
Sasanian crown by snatching it from between two lions 
may have been invented to emphasize his divine legiti- 
macy to the throne. The change of the emblem on his 
crown may also reilect the gradual reemergence of the 




Fig. 12. Coin of Khusrau II with the additional word bismilldh, as 
used in the early Islamic period. (Private collection) 

cult of Anahita in the Zoroastrian world which, since Par- 
thian times and perhaps earlier, was dominated by the 
cult of Mithra. 

The omission of the sphere by Khusrau Parwiz may 
also be associated with the late Sasanian internecine con- 
ilicts which came to a peak with the rebellion of the army 
commander Bahram Chubin, and ended with his defeat 
by Khusrau, but only after a long struggle. The star in 
Khusrau's crown and that of his descendants seems to 
represent Tishtar (most probably Sirius) , a companion 
deity of the moon 38 and a protector of water, particularly 
rainfall and springs. 39 In this respect Tishtar is closely as- 
sociated with Anahita, the main deity of water. 

The adoption of the star and the crescent as a symbol 
by the western Islamic world is well known, but in the 
Bahmani emblems the star is never represented instead 
of the disk. If we agree that the similarity of the Bahmani 
motif with the earlier Sasanian emblems is not a coinci- 
dence, the question remains as to how Hasan Gangu and 
his immediate descendants could be aware of the Sasa- 
nian motif. It is of course possible to presume that while 
Hasan was in Iran he might have seen Sasanian coins. 
Such coins are still found in great quantities, and must 
have been even more frequently discovered in the past. 
As we have noted, Sasanian emblems also appear on sil- 
ver bowls. Examples of Sasanian coins or perhaps silver 
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Fig. 13. Sasanian ossuary fragment showing an arch crowned with a 
motif. (Photo: A. U. Pope, Suruey oJPersian Art, pl. 145 G.) 



ware could have been in Hasan Gangu's possession, and 
he might have taken the idea of his symbol from such 
pieces. However, if he were familiar with Sasanian coins, 
one would expect him to have imitated their forms on 
his own coins, or to have produced a Sasanian-style 
crown for himself. In fact the Bahmani coins show no 
trace of Sasanian inAuence, and in their layout and 
inscriptions follow the tradition of the earlier Sultanate 
coinage. 40 Nor do we have any evidence that the Bah- 
mani sultans had crowns resembling those of the Sasa- 
nians. We have, therefore, litde choice but to conclude 
that the winged symbol was only used on the Bahmani 
arches, even if its linkage with the Sasanian emblems was 




Fig. 14. Early Christian cross with Pahlavi inscription at St. Thomas 
nearMadras. (Drawing: AfterYule) 



understood. If this is the case the Bahmanis must have 
had reasons to associate the motif with arches in the first 
place, and perhaps copied it from earlier symbols which 
crowned Sasanian arches. 

Today there are very few existing Sasanian arches which 
have preserved their stucco cover or stone casing. Those 
that have survived, such as the famous arches of Firuzabad 
with representations of Persepolitan style architraves 
above 41 and the Roman-looking niches found in Bisha- 
pur, 42 do not have the royal emblems on their crown. 
However, it seems that the crowns of many Sasanian 
arches were decorated with such symbols. We have already 
noted the arch crowned with a scarf and crescent at Taq-i 
Bustan. The arch carved in stone is clearly an imitation of 
a royal iwan, and we may presume that many iwans were 
decorated with such emblems. A Sasanian ossuary frag- 
ment has also been found, 43 decorated in relief with a 
human figure standing in an arch, with the arch crowned 
with such a motif (fig. 13). In this case the crescent rests 
on the diadem and cradles a circle with a rosette which 
must represent the sun or the star Tishtar. There is litde 
doubt that on the ossuary the arch represents a door or a 
niche, and the similarity between the emblem crowning 
this arch and those of the Bahmanis is striking. 
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Fig. 15. Detail of an arch carved on a wooden panel of the minbar of 
the Great Mosque of Qairawan. (Photo: K. A. C. Creswell, Early Mus- 
lim Architecture, pl. 89d) 

The best representation of wings crowning the Sasa- 
nian-type arches can be found, surprisingly, in India, in a 
canring of the early Christians who came from the Sasa- 
nian and post-Sasanian lands and settled in Ceylon 44 and 
on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts. The Bahmanis 
had, of course, no control over these areas well to the 
south of their territory, and there is no evidence to show 
that they had any knowledge of the existence of these 
Christian communities, let alone their association with 
the Sasanians. Nevertheless, on the coasts of South India 
a number of Sasano-Christian crosses, carved on stone 
tablets and with Pahlavi inscriptions are preserved. 45 The 
example which concerns us is the cross of St. Thomas 
near Madras (fig. 14). In this example the cross is carved 
to appear as a free-standing object fitted on a base, and 



Fig. 16. Bukhara. Tomb of Isma c il Samani, motif over the entrance. 

above it is the Holy Ghost represented as a dove diving 
down towards the cross. The cross is within a Sasanian 
style semicircular arched niche supported by two 
columns, and above the arch are the two familiar wings. 
Framing the arch is the Pahlavi inscription with a reli- 
gious text which includes a rare record of the word Mes- 
siah in Middle Persian. The composition of the arch is 
not only in the Sasanian style, but the position of the 
wings above the cross and the dove — the Son and the 
Holy Ghost — leave little doubt that the wings do indeed 
represent God the Father, and in the case of the Sasa- 
nian emblems Ahura Mazda. 

While, as already noted, the Bahmanis could not have 
been aware of the existence of the motif in South India, 
in the fourteenth century there were still a great number 
of Sasanian buildings standing in the Iranian world. Al- 
though already in disrepair, they must have been in a 
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Fig. 17. Chor Gunbad. Motif on the chatries of the roof. 

better state of preservation than they are today, and 
many of their arches could still have had their stucco 
decoration, sometimes crowned with these emblems. It 
may well have been these arches that Hasan Bahman 
Shah saw in Iran, before imitating them in India. 

The Sasanian tradition also seems to have continued 
in the early Islamic period, and a similar motif crowns an 
arch carved on a panel of the minbar of the Great 
Mosque of Oairawan 46 (fig. 15). In this example, how- 
ever, the form of the motif departs from the Sasanian 
emblem, and the wings are in the form of two narrow up- 




Fig. 18. Chor Gunbad. Interior. Painted motif over the arches. 

ward-pointing leaves, with the central motif in the form 
of a larger leaf. Another interesting feature of the arch is 
the representation of the Sasanian-style battlements 




Fig. 19. Bidar. Tomb of Ahmad Shah Wali. General view. 
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Fig. 20. Tomb of Ahmad Shah Wali. Motif over entrance. 



above the arch. Such battlements were, of course, widely 
used in the buildings of the Umayyads and the Abbasids. 

The winged motif appears to have continued in use on 
the early Islamic buildings of Iran, particularly in Khura- 
san, and a stylized version of it, in the form of two 
attached triangles, crowns the main arches of the well- 
known tomb of Isma c il the Samanid (fig. 16) . The fea- 
ture is much simplified, perhaps to render it in carved 
brick; nevertheless its use over the arch is significant as, 
like the Bahmanis, the Samanids also claimed Sasanian 
origin, and the feature on the tomb chamber may also be 
an allusion to this lineage. 

It is, therefore, possible to assume that when Hasan 
Gangu was in Iran or Khurasan he became familiar with 
the winged motif from seeing so many early Islamic and 
Sasanian standing arches. The association of the motif 
with the Sasanians would have been obvious, although 
the original symbolism of the components of the motif 
could have been forgotten. When Hasan gained power 
in India, he employed the motif on the arches of most of 
his buildings, perhaps as a reminder of his origins. There 
was, of course, no reason for the builders to follow a sin- 



gle version of the design, as the earlier Iranian buildings 
must have displayed a variety of forms, as also seen on 
the coins. 

The immediate descendants of Hasan Bahman Shah 
appear to have remained familiar with the significance 
of the form, and for several generations the main compo- 
nents of the motif continued in use without much alter- 
ation, but gradually the design became more decorative. 
Examples can be found in the later Bahmani buildings of 
Gulbarga, even before the transfer of the capital to Bidar. 
An example of the motif at a transitional stage can be 
found in the tomb known as the Chor Gunbad. The 
building is a square domed chamber with four chatries 
(small domed pavilions) on the corners of the roof. 47 The 
arches of the chatries are crowned with the motif (fig. 17) 
which already shows departures from the traditional 
form, and while the foliated wings are comparable with 
the earlier Bahmani examples, they flank a motif similar 
to a ileur-de-lis, somewhat like that used in the Great 
Mosque of Qairawan. The similarity must be a coinci- 
dence, but it is interesting that the crescent and disk in 
both cases evolved to a fleur-de-lis. Inside the tomb the 
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Fig. 21. Bijapur. Mosque of the Tomb of Ibrahim Shah. 



building has preserved its fine stucco paintings, which 
are executed in red and include a triple band of Aoral 
motifs around the dome, and the familiar winged motif 
crowning the arches (fig. 18). Here the motif has still pre- 
served the crescent, but the wings and the circle inside 
the crescent are filled with foliation. In the tomb of 
Ahmad Shah Wali, 48 the first of the royal tombs of Bidar 
(fig. 19) after the transfer of the capital from Gulbarga, 
the original components of the motif are all absent, and 
the form is transformed to a purely decorative arabesque 
motif (fig. 20) . The form of the tomb itself is far removed 
from the early Bahmani tombs, which had a chahdr tdq\ay- 
out with massive plain walls and squat domes. 

Instead, Ahmad Shah's tomb is a large building with 
small entrances in the center of the walls, which on the 
exterior are divided into three tiers of niches. The dome 
is further elevated by being set on a high octagonal 
drum. By this time the Bahmani dynasty was firmly estab- 
lished as a recognized power in central India, and the 
sultans no longer needed to rely on doubtrul and distant 
noble origins for their legitimacy. The allusions to the 



Sasanian royal emblems were no longer a matter of 
prime concern. 

The tradition of crowning the arch with the later ver- 
sion of the winged pattern, however, survived in central 
India for many centuries, and continued to be employed 
in the post-Bahmani buildings of the c Adil Shahis and 
Barid Shahis. The idea was even imitated in the later 
buildings of the Vijayanagar kings, the arch enemies of 
the Bahmanis. 49 In the later buildings of the Deccan, as 
can be seen in the mosque of the tomb of Ibrahim c Adil 
Shah (1535-57) (fig. 21), the original components of the 
pattern, the wings, the crescent, and the disk hardly ever 
appear again and the motif, now always made up of ara- 
besques, gradually increases in size until it fills the upper 
part of the soffit of the arch. In the seventeenth century 
the form was treated by the central Indian builders as an 
integral part of the decoration of an arch. Variations of 
the later motif appear in almost all c Adil Shahi buildings 
of Bijapur, 50 and in Gulbarga one of the latest examples 
of the motif is found in the Nizam Shahi tomb known as 
Chand Bibi. 51 Only in the eighteenth century, after 
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Aurangzeb's domination of the Deccan, do the buildings 
of the region begin to come under the iniluence of 
Mughal architecture, in which this central Indian motif 
is not displayed. 

University of Greenwich 
London, England 
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